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PREFACE 



This report identifies those kinds of community services most in need of 
research findings and the types of research that are most needed in the North- 
east region for these community services. This is a first of a series of re- 
ports to be submitted to the Northeast Regional Rural Development Research 
Program Committee. Similar reports will be developed for such research areas 
as land use, economic development, local government and finance, housing and 
processes and strategies of development. The Research Program Committee is 
responsible for developing a conqjrehensive Rural Development Research Program 
and submitting it to the Northeast Experiment Station Directors. 

The members of the ad hoc Committee on Community Services Research in 
the Northeast represent a broad range of experiences. The members are: 

Austin E. Bennett, Department of Agricultural and Re- 
source Economics, University of Maine 

John R. Bowles, Community Facilities Loan Division, 
Farmers Home Administration, U.S. Department of 
' Agriculture (Judd Hudson, Alternate) 

Thomas C. Davis, Agency of Human Services, State of 
Vermont 

Donald R. Hehn, Sussex County Extension Service, New 
Jersey 

Samuel M. Leadley, Department of Agricultural Economics 
and Rural Sociology, Pennsylvania State University 

George E. Monroe, Cooperative Extension Service, Uni- 
versity of Maryland 

Dan E. Moore, Department of Rural Sociology, Cornell ' 
University 

Robert 0. Sinclair, Department of Resource Economics, 
University of Vermont 

Jerome M. Stam, Economic Development Division, Econ- 
omic Research Service 

Harry Teter, Jr., Appalachian Regional Commission, 
Washington (Page Ingrahm, Alternate) 

Joan W. Wright, Department of Community Services 
Education, Cornell University 

Lee M. Day, Northeast Regional Center for Rural De- 
velopment, Cornell University (Chairman) 
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SUMMARY 



The agricultural experiment stations are justifiably proud of their con- 
tributions to improved efficiency of the agriculture production and marketing 
system. Yet agriculture production and marketing are not the only concerns of 
rural people. The well being of rural people is in no small part dependent 
upon the costs, quality and access to community services services which are 
not under their direct control as individual citizens. 

The nature of community services is determined by group decision making 
and actions. Disagreements about the worth of private goods or the need to 
expand or reduce the production of particular commodities are in large part 
mediated in the market place. But comparable decisions about community' ser- 
vices are more complex, more value laden, and surrounded with great uncertain- 
ties and frustrations. Contrast the information available to a citizen who is 
about to make a decision regarding a choice of crop variety or a level of fer- 
tilization with that available to one who is about to vote on a bond issue 
or the consolidation of two local school systems. Is a bigger system really 
better? In terms of costs? In terms of quality? In terms of responsiveness 
to the needs of a local community? Answers to these and other questions have 
immediate application to issues in a large variety of community services ranging 
from human services such as. a health clinic to largely physical services such 
as a solid waste disposal system. Both declining and expanding rural communi- 
ties face these issues in an environment of increasing fiscal pressures amidst 
a mixture of relative private affluence and public poverty. 

The committee recognizes the need for an expanded program of research in 
community services. This report identifies community services having high 
priority needs for research efforts and priority types of research on those 
services in the Northeast region for the next five years. 

The Northeast region includes Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Vermont and West Virginia. The report relates to research by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the 14 land-grant institutions within the region. 

From among over 60 community services-^ those with the highest priority 
research needs are identified as: 

solid wastes 
public housing 
-- preventive health care (physical and mental health) 
long term health care (physical and mental health) 
elementary and secondary public education 
social services for the aging 
social services for children 



i/see Appendix B for a listing of the services considered, definitions and 
example organizations providing each service. 
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Community services identified as having high priority needs for research 
are identified as: 

sewage and drainage 

— land-use controls 

— public transportation for people 

information and referral 
-~ diagnostic treatment - outpatient health services 
social services for the handicapped 

Community services identified as having medium priority needs for re- 
search are identified as: 

land transportation for both people and goods 

planning 

adult education 
-~ pre-school education 
-~ vocational training and retraining 

Five kinds of research programs on those community services have highest 
priority: 

— current state of knowledge 

analyses of alternative organizational arrangements including studies 
of cost-quantity-quality relationships, cost benefit or effective- 
ness, the distribution of burdens and benefits, citizen satisfac- 
tion and system adaptability 
-~ evaluation of local state and national programs and policies 

methodologies for assessing and projecting needs for community services 

— assessment of national needs for community services in rural areas 

The committee attempte ' to assess the comparative advantage of the State 
Agricultural Experiment Stations, the Northeast Regional Center for Rural 
Development and the Economic Research Service of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture conducting these high priority types of research. While each research 
organization can make valuable contributions, it is suggested that the total 
research program could proceed most effectively if: 

the Experiment Stations emphasize studies of alternative organiza- 
tional arrangements for the delivery of community services and 
methodological studies for assessing and projecting local needs 
for services 

-- the Economic Research Service emphasizes the evaluation of state 
and national programs and policies, the assessment of national 
needs for community services and state-of-knowiedge research 

the Northeast Regional Center for Rural Development emphasizes state- 
of-knowledge research 

The Committee notes the complexity of analyses of alternative organiza- 
tional arrangements and makes some suggestions regarding a possible approach. 
See pp. 12-21, 28 and Appendix C (p. 45). 
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Community Services Research for the Northeast--A Report 
of the ad hoc Committee on Community Services 
Northeast Regional Center for Rural Development 

PART I: DEFINITIONS, PROCEDURES AND CRITERIA 



This report is a supplement to the Task Force report, Rural Development 
Research in the Northeast for the Next Five Years-^A Framework , September 1973. 
The Task Force was established by the Northeast Regional Agricultural Research 
Planning Committee, a joint State Agricultural Experiment Station - U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture body, to identify high priority rural development re- 
search. The Task Force identified the three high priority areas: land-use, 
community services and economic development; three intermediate priority problem 
areas: local government and finance, housing and processes and strategies; 
and two areas of lower priority: human resources and environmental quality. 

The Task Force did not try to be specific about the kinds of research 
that might be undertaken within these priority areas, nor did it attempt to 
select particular research projects or to say specifically how the research 
should be undertaken. Rather, among its recommendations for organizing rural 
development research in the Northeast, the Task Force proposed that the North- 
east Regional Center for Rural Development (NERCRD) give continuing attention 
to problem identification, priorities and program planning and organization 
for rural development research. The Northeast State Agricultural Experiment 
Station Directors and the U. S. Department of Agriculture have requested NERCRD 
to implement this Task Force recommendation. 

As a first response to this request, the Center has established an ad 
hoc committee on community services research. Comparable ad^ hoc committees 
will be formed for other priority problem areas. The Center has also estab- 
lished a continuing committee, the Northeast Regional Rural Development Research 
Program Committee, to prepare the recommendations for an overall program of 
rural development research for the region. These recommendations will be sub- 
mitted to research administrators and investigators in the State Agricultural 
Experiment Stations and in the U. S. Department of Agriculture. The recommen- 
dations will probably be reviewed and updated periodically. 

Thus this report i? a continuation of the Task Force report and is an 
p.ttempt to add specificity, particularly in the area of community services 
research. It is also a significant part of a continuing effort by researchers 
and research administrators to develop an improved program of rural develop- 
ment research in the Northeast region. 



Definitions and Scope of Considerations 

The Committee accepts all of the definitions proposed in the Task Force 
report. The definitions of rural, rural development research and community were 
among those definitions especially relevant to the task of this committee. 
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Rural 

The term rural is used in this report in a general sense and is broader 
than either ''tutelV' or '»non-metropolitan/* as defined in the 1970 census of 
population. The term rural in this report includes all population not classi- 
fied as urban metropolitan. Thus, it includes all residences in non-metropoli- 
tan (SMSA) areas, and the rural residences of metropolitan areas where rural 
refers to farms, open countryside and towns of less than 2500 people and non- 
metropolitan refers to places outside of counties containing cities of 50,000 
or more population. Using this definition, approximately 3 out of 10 resi- 
dences in the Northeast region are a potential clientele for rural development 
programs and accordingly for rural development research. The secondary bene- 
ficiaries of such research, those in urban areas, may, of course, greatly out- 
number the primary beneficiaries. 



Rural Development Research 

The Committee accepts the definition that rural development research is 
limited to an investigation of those activities that people undertake as groups 
to improve rural communities. The Committee recognized that actions taken by 
iv dividual s in the private sector- -increasing the intensity of farm operations 
or introducing a new technology into a processing plant--may contribute to the 
purposes of rural development. Nevertheless, these activities are not considered 
as rural development activities and the research of such activities is not con- 
sidered as rural development research. To do otherwise would bring nearly all 
of social and economic activities under the umbrella of rural development and 
rural development research. Thus, rural development research is limited to 
public or group decision making actions. 



Community 

A community is defined as a local area united by economic, social or poli- 
tical ties. For some purposes it may be a village, for others, a multi-county 
ynit. 



Community Services 

The committee took two approaches to the definition of community services, 
definition by concept and definition by example. First a public service was 
conceptualized as one that meets at least one of three conditions: 

1. Jointness of supply (That is, consumption of the service or goods 

does not preclude its consumption by others--the lighthouse is 
a classic example.) 

2. The existence of external effects that accrue to other persons or 

communities and for which it is infeasible to compensate either by 
subsidization or taxation 
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3. Production of the good or service by decreasing cost industry such 
as generally thought to be the case with public utilities 

Clearly such ^'services*' as pollution of the air, land or water could meet 
the second condition of external effects for which it may be infeasible to com- 
pensate either by subsidization or taxation and it would thus qualify as a 
public service. For purposes of this report we attach a side condition or 
addition to the definition that the service must be perceived as having a posi- 
tive value. Thus the act of polluting the air, land or water would not be con- 
sidered a public service but group activities to control or mitigate the air, 
land or water pollution would be considered as a public service. Thus, concep- 
tually a community service is a public service (i.e., at least one of the three 
conditions stated above is met), that is perceived as having some positive 
vaiu^, and is a service about which groups or communities make collective de- 
cisiofis. These decisions may take the form of either control decisions (con- 
tXTis over the actions of private individuals or firms), financial or produc- 
tion decisions. 

Clearly, such a definition is subject to difficulties of interpretation. 
We start with a definition of public services. A bus service would meet the 
condition of jointness of supply (use of the service does .not preclude its use 
by others) up to the point that the bus is full. Is it a public service as long 
as the bus is not full and a private service after the bus becomes full? At- 
tempts to apply the definition reveal questions of extent or degree rather than 
simple dichotomies. There are very few "pure*' public services, or, for that 
matter, very few "pure" private services. The distinction between private 
services and community services is best thought of as a continuum between ideal 
private and ideal public services. Nevertheless, we hope the definition of a 
community service as a public service that meets at least one of the three con- 
ditions of a public service and a service perceived as having some positive 
value, and about which groups or communities make collective decisions will 
provide some conceptual guide to the identification of community services. 

The Committee's second attempt at definition was by example. Included 
as community services were such services as acute health care services, adult 
education, courts, diagnostic health services, parks and recreation, preven- 
tive health services, police protection, public school education, roads and 
highways, sewage systems, solid waste disposal and water systems. For a com- 
plete listing of services considered by the Committee see Appendix A. 



Committee Procedures 

The membership of the Committee was consciously constituted to include a 
broad range of experiences, particularly a number of users of research--CRD 
extension agents, state specialists and federal and regional agency staff. 
Working under the presumption that research planning is often undertaken with- 
out the benefit of input from users of research, the major part of the first 
two day conference was devoted to asking users about the critical issues as 
they see them; the kinds of questions they faced in their work; research and 
other informational aids that they wished they had when faced with problems. 
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Following is a sample of the issues, questions and comments that may give some 
flavor of the kinds of discussion that took place. 

1. Solid waste disposal. It is literally impossible to comply with regula- 
tions. 

2. Regionalization of services. Regionalization of police is in progress. 
State planning of health services is not working very well. With respect 
to schools, it was said we couldn't afford small schools but now we have 
no local control, higher costs and less quality. 

3. How does a community cope with changes in size and characteristics of 
clientele populations? For example, what if the number of school children 
drops by 25 to 50 percent? 

4. We don't have effective mechanisms for citizen participation. How do we 
get objective information to citizens? Special interest groups provide 
selective information. 

5. How do we determine the need in rural areas for various types of rural 
service? Do we ask, the mayor, for example? What standards do we use in 
delineating need? 

6. What are the appropriate modern forms of financing for communities? How 
do we assure that loans get repaid? Who pays, who benefits? Do we use 
revenue bonds or general obligation or some combination of the two? Some 
services can use a service, or user charge. 

7. How do we project community growth? Does growth always indicate more 
services? 

8. Is it possible to separate community services from land-use and economic 
development? 

9. How do we define quality education? (I have never seen educators and 
parents further apart.) % 

10. How do we carefully define needs? How do we measure them? 

11. We should focus some research on a coordinated research extension experi- 
ment so that we get information that will actually be used. Research and • 
action should continually interact. 

12. We need research on implications of local versus state decision making. 
Is the higher level more desirable, more efficient? 

13. The essential need is to improve the decision making process so that ex- 
pert information is balanced by local input. 

14. Too many communities solve their money problems only by losing their ability 
to direct the process. 
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15. The first problem is with the concept of community itself. Communities 
are changing and too often government bodies are not representative of 
a community. What difference does the nature of the community make for 
decision making regarding community services? 

16. VVhere are the elderly going to live? 

17. How do we make the political process representative of all constituencies, 
e.g., the young? 

The latter part of the first conference session dealt with an att.empt to 
categorize the issues and questions raised by the users and to translate these 
questions to research problems or research programs. 

A strategy of committee operation began to emerge. If w^ could develop a 
categorization scheme for research problems and, similarly, a categorization 
scheme for community services, then we»could arrange these categories of services 
and research problems into a table and relative priorities could be assigned 
to each cell within the table. For example, we could prepare a table with the 
columns having such headings as assessment of need, distribution f costs and 
benefits, economies of size as indicators of kinds of research programs and 
the columns could be examples of community services, such as preventive health, 
primary and secondary education and sewer services. Our job would then be to 
establish a priority for every intersection of a row and column in the table. 
This, was perhaps too ambitious and objective but it did serve as a conceptual 
guide for the committee. The second two day conference was devoted almost en- 
tirely to attempts /to develop a system of research problem categories. 
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Criteria 

The criteria for judgments for priority of both services and research pro- 
grams was the expected usefulness: relevance, significance of the problem area, 
resource availability and current status of research. It is presumed that all 
of the research considered by the Committee meets the additional criteria research- 
ability and applicability- -criteria suggested by the Task Force report. The 
criteria used by this Committee are meant to be expansions o£ and additions to 
the significance and relevance criteria which were also used by the Task Force. 

Relevance 

Relevance to public problems is a judgment that the research results should 
have impact on public decisions and actions. Relevance is considered to consist 
of two elements: the probability of influencing the decision of public decision 
making bodies and the expected scope and magnitude of the direct and indirect 
impact of potential solutions in affecting the quality of rural life. Thus, 
one could think of the magnitude of potential impact being weighted by the 
probability of impact. Clearly a research area that is expected to have a 
large impact and a high probability of impact would be a prime candidate for 
high priority, as judged by this criteria. Timeliness of research vis-a-vis 
decisions is an essential element of the probability of impact. Researchers 

13 
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and research administrators often reallocate research resources in response 
to the timeliness criterion, e.g., the response to the Southern corn-leaf 
blight outbreak by corn breeders. The difficult task is to judge what is likely 
to be timely three to five years from now, because research undertaken now will 
be judged timely then. 



Significance of the Problem Area 

This criterion is a restatement of the significance criterion used by 
the Task Force, together with some modification of the concept for special 
application to community services research. This Committee agrees with the 
Task Force that, 

There are two principal ways to look at this. One is the expressed 
concern of people caught up in problem situations and of government 
officials, extension workers, and other individuals trying to work 
with people in finding solutions. Such concerns ordinarily are spe- 
cific and immediate, e.g., the need for better jobs, lack of medical 
services, or conflicts arising from incompatible use of land. The 
second way to iientify significant problems for research is to look 
behind the expressed concerns to detect underlying questions, that 
if answered would help to resolve the concerns. For example, the 
need for jobs in this particular area leads to questions about 
economic development which in turn calls for knowledge about growth 
processes at work in the region, community characteristics favor- 
able or unfavorable to growth, and so on. Taking this approach, 
the researcher may identify a significant research problem that re- 
lates to concern of rural people but is cast in different terms. 

The element of public expenditures was added to the significance criterion 
of the Task Force. Thus, research on a community service that consumes a high 
proportion of public expenditures in rural areas would have priority over re- 
search on public service that takes only a small proportion of the total of the 
public expenditures. 



Resource Availability 

Resource availability refers to both fiscal support and to appropriate 
personnel. The issues raised by the research users and the research program 
categories developed by the Committee are most appropriate for the social sci- 
entists. In many instances, however, assistance from other disciplines within 
the university would be desirable. It is presumed that in most instances re- 
sources can be found within th6 land-grant university. The scope of research 
needs considered by the Committee is far beyond the fiscal resources now avail- 
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able to the region. Researchers and research administrators will need to be 
alert to new sources of funds and to innovative means of managing ''soft'* and 
"hard" monies to get maximum research output. 



Current Status of Research 

The current status of research, both nationally and in the region, was 
given special attention because members of the Committee who were research 
users were asked to raise issues about what research information was lacking. 
CRIS reports on community services research were also reviewed. The Committee 
noted, for example, that a large number of economy-of-sizo studies have been 
undertaken. Almost without exception, however, these studies have a very 
narrow orientation, with size usually measured by a single variable such as 
population, with quality of service usually ignored and no attention given 
to consumer satisfactions. 
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Part II 

COMMUNITY SERVICES CATEGORIES 



The Committee developed a system of categories for both community services 
and research programs. The system was needed because of the difficulty of 
establishing relative priorities for community services research and establish- 
ing some degree of order in the variety of community services and in the variety 
of types of research projects that might provide useful informaticn about those 
services. 

The Committee divided the set of community, services into three categories; 
physical services, physical-people services and people services. Physical ser- 
vices were defined as those services that typically have a heavier orientation 
toward facilities with little personal interaction between the producer and 
the consumer. Sewer and water systems are examples. Physical -people services 
generally involve more intensive personal contact than is typical of physical 
services but less intensive personal contact between consumers and producers 
then is typical of people services. Police and fire protection systems are 
examples. People services use facilities, but the service typically involves 
very close interaction between the producer and the consumer of the service. 
Health and educational services are examples. 

A brief outline of the services considered by the Committee is shown below. 
Because each category and sub-category is relatively self explanatory, the .out- 
line will not be elaborated upon here. For a complete listing and description 
of the content of each point in the outline see Appendix B. 

I. Physical Services 

A. Utilities 

1. Water 

2. Power 

3. Sewage and drainage j 

4. Communication 

5. Solid wastes . * 

B. Roads, streets and frontage improvements 

1. Streets and highways 

2. Lighting 

3. Traffic control 

C. Housing 

1 . Zoning 

2. Building permits 



The classification and definition of services used in this report is 
adapted from Inventory of Social Services for the. Stockton Metropolitan Area 
by McCalla, Couchois, and Hackett for the Center for Community Development, 
University of California, Davis, Extension, February 1970. 
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3. Housing inspection 

4. Public housing 

5. Redevelopment 

D. Other physical services 

1 . Landscaping 

2. Flood control 

3. Pest control 

II. Physical-People Services 

A. Public safety 

1. Police 

2. General public safety 

3. Fire 

4. Courts 

5. Correctional programs for adults 

6. Correctional programs for youth 

7. Legal aid 

B. Planning 

1. Development and redevelopment 

2. Planning 

C. Environmental and other regulations 

1. Non-residential building inspection 

2. Land-use control 

3. Pollution control 

Parks and recreation 

1 . Parks 

2. General recreation 

3. Youth recreation 

Transportation 

1. Air 

(a) people 

(b) goods 

2. Land 

(a) people 

(b) goods 

3. Water 

(a) people 

(b) goods 

III. People Services 

A. Information and referral 

B. Health, physical and mental 

1. Preventive 

2. Diagnostic treatment - out patient 

3. Acute care 

4. Long term care 

17 
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C. General education services 

1. Pre-school 

2. Elementary and secondary public education 

3. College 

4. Adult education 

5 . Library 

D. Special educational services 

1. Special education for children 

2. Special education for adults 

E. Employment services 

1. Vocational training and retraining 

2. Vocational rehabilitation 

3. Placement services 

4. Testing and counseling 
. .5. Job development 

6. Regulation 

F. Social Services 

1. Income supplements 

2. Services for the aging 

3. Services for family and adults 

4. Services for children 

5. Services for handicapped 

G. Citizenship and Voting 
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Part III 
RESEARCH PROGRAM CATEGORIES 



The Committee organized community services research into five major cate- 
gories. 

1. Current state of knowledge 

2. Alternative organizational arrangements 

- 3. Evaluation (emphasizing evaluation of local projects and 
national policies) 

4. Methodological studies (with emphasis on projecting local needs 
and on assessing national needs for community services) • 

5. National needs assessment for community services in rural areas 

To a common understanding of the content of the program categories, each 
category will be discussed in detail. 

Current State of Knowledge Research 

This type of research is described by the Task Force report as Type 1 
research. It is the inventorying, synthesizing, and interpreting of past know- 
ledge. Such knowledge is the results of past research, known trends in economic 
and social data, experience of other communities in dealing with similar problems, 
sources of assistance in planning and implementing programs, applicable economic 
and sociological principles, and other matters. Decisions are constantly being 
made at local levels about community service matters on which much useful inform- 
ation exists in diverse and widely scattered sources, but decision makers and 
offices of research and extension workers are not adequately aware of this in- 
formation. The state of knowledge studies could collect and interpret this 
information for a wide audience of decision makers, research and extension workers. 
While this kind of activity is not traditionally called research, it can be 
very useful . 
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Alternative Organizational Arrangements* 

The technology of service delivery, combined with both the decline and 
growth of rural communities, is raising serious questions about the most appro- 
priate organization of service-delivery systems. A number of prescriptions 
are available for improving service-delivery systems. Some promote speciali- 
zation, probably oh efficiency grounds; others promote integration of services, 
also on efficiency grounds; still others propose regionalization or consolida- 
tion as a means of improving service-delivery systems. There is a consider- 
able lack of information about these and other alternative prescriptions. In 
the Committee's judgment there is a high payoff in research examining the re- 
lationships between variations in organizational arrangements and service 
delivery outcomes. The program of research in alternative organizational 
arrangements will be discussed under two major headings: 

— ' — *researchers particularly interested in studies of alternative organiza- 
tional arrangements are referred to Appendix C. 
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1. Delineating alternative organizational structures 

2. Evaluation of the results of alternative organizational 
arrangements 



Delineating Alternative Organizational Arrangements - 

In discussing alternative arrangements it is necessary to specify the 
dimensions along which organizations may vary. The Committee suggests a num- 
ber of relevant dimensions: the scope of services rendered, the scale and form 
of service production and control, the form of linkages between production and 
control units, the methods of financing and the mechanisms for citizen input. 

1. The Scope of Services Rendered. In many instances an organizational 
structure produces only a single service, e.g., sewage treatment and 
disposal, water supply, . fire prevention, or elementary education. 

In other instances, a particular organization may produce a combina- 
tion of services, e.g., the fire department may provide ambulance 
services and safety education, and the elementary school may provide 
some preventive health services. The structure of the organization 
producing services is, in part, a function of the services produced. 
Clearly the separation or consolidation of these services would be an 
alternative organizational arrangement . 

2. The Scale and Form of Service Production and Control. Control iinits 
are defined as the primary policy-making unit analogous to the cor- 
poration or the board of directors of the corporation in the private 
economy, while production units are analogous to the plant in the cor- 
poration. For example, the educational control unit may be a school 
district, and the school board is the mechanism for policy decisions. 
The school district- may serve a single village, township, combination 
of townships, an entire county or a multi-county area. The produc- 
tion organization may consist of many small schools (plants) or fewer 
large-scale schools. Differences in the scale of control unit and 
the organization of production units are considered as alternative 
organizational arrangements. 

3. The Form of Service Production and. Control. Organizations vary in 
their decision making structures, e.g.', their organization charts, 
boundary, scope and procedural rules or their voting or aggregation 
rules. Variations in these rules for either production or control 
may result in alternative organizational arrangements. 

4. Linkages between Units of Production an^ . Control. Differences in the 
linkages between units of production and control, between control 
units or between production units are another source of variation in 
the structure of delivery systems. For example, a multi-township 
school district might operate a centralized transportation system; 
individual schools within the system might be given the responsibility 
for designing and operating the transportation system; or the transpor- 
tation activity might be contracted to private firms to organize and 
operate. 

20 
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5. Methods of Financing. Financing methods may include special property 
taxes or assessments; local, state or federal income taxes, revenue 
or obligation bond issues and standardized or sliding scale user fees. 
In some instances the method of financing may require particular organ- 
izational structures, e.g., linkages between control units. In other 
instances the method of finance may be associated with particular 
outcomes, e.g., a greater likelihood that those who benefit from the 
service are those who pay. 

6. Mechanisms for Citizen Input. Some organizations may make extensive 
efforts to gain citizen participation. These may take the form of 
citizen advisory boards, extensive interaction with civic organiza- 
tions and formal- surveys. It is hypothesized that the extent and 
kind of effort to obtain citizen input may significantly affect some 
of the outcomes of community services, particularly citizen satisfac- 
tion with the services rendered. 

It is clear that with so many factors identified as determinants of the type 
of organization, a very large number of alternative arrangements could be identi- 
fied. Two related questions arise: 1) If available resources do not permit 
the analysis of all alternative organizational arrangements, which ones should 
be analyzed? 2) Can some of the possible alternative organizational arrange- 
ments be pooled for purposes of either- a part of or the entire analysis? The 
Committee suggests that two criteria might be useful in answering the 
first question: 1) the frequency of occurrence of an existing organizational 
arrangement, and the kmas of alternative arrangements that are being otlered 
as solutions to problems associated with existing arrangements. The first im- 
plies knowledge of the va. ty and frequency distribution of alternative arrange- 
ments. If this knowledge ..s not available it would become the first step in 
the research process. 

The answer to the second question (can some of the alternative arrangements 
be pooled for analytic purposes) is really a question of the significance of 
the differences in arrangements. If two or more alternative arrangements are 
judged to have the same outcomes, they can be pooled. But, how do we assess 
sameness or difference in outcomes? The committee suggests that the hypotheses 
of differences be in several dimensions including efficiency, equity, system 
adaptability and citizen satisfaction.* 

If, for example, it is known, or thought to be known that specific differences 
in methods of financing have no effect on efficiency, equity, system adaptability 
or citizen satisfaction with the delivery of the service, then arrangements that 
differ only in methods of financing can be pooled. The more likely event, how- 



* Briefly, efficiency refers to the relation between inputs and outputs of the 
system- equity refers to the distribution of costs and benefits and degree of 
access' to the service; system adaptability refers to the ability of the system 
to adapt to changes in the community and its relation to other communities; and 
citizen satisfaction refers to the extent to which a community service meets 
the expectations of the citizenry. A more complete discussion of these con- 
cepts is presented later in this report. 
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ever, is that alternative arrangements cannot be pooled for all parts of the 
analysis. Thus, one set of observations may be pooled into one analysis unit 
for studies dealing with efficiency and other sets of observations are pooled 
for studies of equity, and still other sets are pooled for studies of citizen 
sat"' if action. In these instances the estimation of outcomes in the several 
dimensions for a specific organizational arrangement would be derived from 
observation units not limited to the overlapping subsets. 

In the case of cross sectional statistical analysis, differences in or- 
ganizational arrangements could be described by dummy variables. The coeffi- 
cients of intercept and slope shifter variables would provide direct estimates 
of the effect of alternative organizational arrangements on such dependent 
variables as costs or citizen satisfactions and the tests of significance for 
these coefficients would also serve as a guide to pooling decisions. 

The Committee suggests four criteria for the evaluation of alternative or- 
ganizational arrangements: efficiency, equity, consumer satisfaction and 
systemic adaptability. In this section attention will be given to two types 
of studies relating to the efficiency criterion and one type of study relat- 
ing to each of the other criteria. 

The Committee notes the need for evaluation among the five specific kinds 
of studies if decision makers are to have the data they need to analyze the 
tradeoffs in selecting an organizational arrangement. 

Cost, Quantity, Quality Relationships 

The Committee notes considerable dissatisfaction with cost studies that 
relate costs of a service to the population contained in the geographic area 
served. It believes more attention should be given< to the measures of the 
quantity of output and that commensurate attention should also be given to mea- 
surements of quality of the output. Cost or efficiency studies that mix or 
confound the effect on costs of differences in quantity with differences in 
quality can provide misleading information to decision makers. 

Assembly or transportation costs are not always borne by the organization 
delivering the service, yet decision makers need estimates of total costs as 
well as that portion of the costs borne by the organization. The service is 
often not a single transaction but a series of transactions, not always in the 
same location. The analysis of cost-quantity-quality relations should involve 
assembly, in-plant and follow- through costs. In community services, particu- 
larly integrated services, single measures of output are seldom sufficient. 
This is not simply a matter of plotting variable, fixed and total cost against 
some single measure of output such as, for a fire department, the appraised 
value of residential property protected. Fire departments protect single 
family dwellings, high-rise apartments, industrial and commercial properties. 
It is suggested that researchers give serious consideration to multiple mea- 
sures of output. 
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The Committee also has serious ddubts about the feasibility of single mea- 
sures of quality. Individual citizens and communities have different views 
as to what constitutes quality community service. In protective services such 
as police and fire, the density of population distribution may have considerable 
influence on the quality of service delivered. Such measures as the response 
time or the percent of population served within ten minutes of response time, 
between 10 and 19 minutes, etc., which in turn may be related to the number and 
distribution of fire or police stations may be important indit-ators of quality. 
Thus the Committee sees studies of cost relationships not as simple curves or 
functions but rather as complex functions where total costs are a sum of transpor- 
tation or assembly costs and in-plant cost functions and where either transpor- 
tation costs or plant costs or both are a function of multiple measures of 
output, multiple measures of quality, the nature of the production function 
(including the kind of technology), factor prices, and such spatial character- 
istics as density of population. 

Cost functions may be either short term (plant and associated technology 
fixed) or long term (plant and associated technology variable). Long-run cost 
functions can be derived directly from cross sectional data or indirectly from 
a range of short-run cost functions which in turn may be estimated by cross 
sectional or budgeting technique. Probably the long range cost or planning 
functions will be of greater interest, especially to those communities consider- 
ing the effects of substantial change in population and hence changes m ser- 
vice demands or regionalization of services. Such cost functions, particularly 
when combined with locational models (including separable programming type 
spatial equilibrium models), can be used to examine the cost effects of alter- 
native sizes and locations of plants. Such information should be a part of 
the information required to answer such questions as, "Are there alternative 
organizational structures which would provide the same quantity and quality 
of output at a lower cost?" 

Be nefit-cost or Cost-effectiveness Analysis 

Benefit-cost analysis, the ratio of dollar benefits to dollar costs, is 
often used to determine the feasibility of major projects such as flood control 
or drainage projects. Projects should have a benefit cost ratio greater than 
1.0 and a project with a higher benefit-cost ratio, other things equal, presum- 
ably has higher priority. Cost-effectiveness analysis is an offshoot of bene- 
fit-cost analysis where part of the output (effects) of an undertaking cannot 
be measured in dollar terms and, hence, cannot be combined into single-benefit 
cost ratio. 

Cost-benefit (effectiveness) analysis can be used to help communities make 
decisions about priorities of expenditures for alternative service systems, 
e g improved solid-waste disposal versus improved fire protection. They can 
also' be used to evaluate alternative organizational structures for performing 
a particular service by bringing together all the costs and all the effects, 
including those that were not captured in the cost-quantity-quality analysis. 
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Research users should be cautioned, however, about naive uses of benefit- 
cost or cost-effectiveness analysis. Communities like individual citizens 
have a multiplicity of goals, some of which are more highly prized than others. 
The analysis should make explicit the effects on specific goals, but it cannot 
tell the community which goal is most prized. Thus, benefit-cost or cost 
effectiveness is merely one input into the community decision making process 
about priorities. 

Studies of the Distribution of Burdens and Benefits from a Given Service 

Here we are concerned with questions of equity. Who benefits from the 
service and what is their access to the delivery system? Are there differences 
in access, availability and quality in terms of the characteristics of consumers? 
The other side of the coin is how do costs for services relate to levels of 
income, age, race, sex and geographic location of recipients? How does the 
distribution of burdens and benefits from a community service vary with alternative 
organizational arrangements for funding the service? In the public sector, if 
costs are met by some form of taxation, the incidence of tax on different seg- 
ments of the population is of great importance. 

The equity problem must be examined because it includes some of the more 
important problems in rural development in the delivery of community services. 
Many studies show rural areas to be disadvantaged when measured by any yardstick 
of equity. 

System Adaptability 

The kinds and quantities of community services that are desired may change 
with shifts in the nature and extent of needs and problems, with changes in 
social preferences and values, with changes in the environmental conditions 
with which services must cope, and with changes in the available technology. 

There are a number of conceptual frameworks that might be useful in 
analyzing system flexibility or openness to change. Systems theory and communi- 
cation theory are two of these. Communications theory posits that the charac- 
teristics of information and the characteristics of the media or channels by 
which infonxiation is transmitted are particularly relevant to systemic 
adaptability. The characteristics of information include its interpretability 
to various interest groups (consumers, practitioners, controllers); its clarity 
about the ends and means of services; its timeliness vis-a-vis the information 
needs of interest groups; its accuracy and currency as to the operations and 
outcomes of the system; and its accuracy ai^d currency as to the environment of 
the system. 

Characteristics of the channels or media for information transmittal may 
include the precision of linkage between the system and its environment capable 
of carrying information; the provision of communication linkages between all 
system components; the capacity of these linkages for multi-directionality; 
the existence of centralized information "clearinghouses'* as well as a decen- 
tralized network; the existence of technology for transmitting current infor- 
mation in relatively undistorted form; and the existence of network roles. 
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Researchers should also analyze the effects of different incentives on 
adaptation. What is the effect of state or federal laws, citizen pressure, or 
professional peer groups? 

Citizen Satisfaction ' 

One criterion for judging alternative organizational arrangements should 
be the degree to which citizens are satisfied. The notion of citizen satisfac- 
tion is complex. Each citizen makes his own analysis of cost-quality-quantity- 
equity relationships. Community services are not designed with a single indi- 
vidual in mind, but, rather, a larger population. The procedures by which 
individual preferences or demands are combined to reach public decisions is an 
important study in itself. These procedures or decision rules are based on 
some implicit criterion or valued outcome such as minimum level of satisfaction 
for everyone, highest average level of satisfaction, and so forth. The actual 
techniques for expressing dissatisfaction include voting, hearings, opinion 
surveys, demonstrations, and even violent acts. 

The relationships among these various ways of assessing satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction should be analyzed in evaluating the overall delivery of services. 



Evaluation Research 

Evalu ation of Local Projects 
~~ f 

In addition to state of knowledge studies, and descriptions and analyses 
of alternative organizational arrangements, evaluation studies of local pro- 
jects are needed. Evaluation research examines the history of specific appli- 
cations of community service systems; for example, the installation of a muni- 
cipal water system, building a community center and implementing programs in 
it or establishing a regional planning commission. Evaluation research provides 
an opportunity for making use of experience when decisions are made about 
community services. 

Evaluation studies include: 

1. a description of the situation, organizational structure, staff and 
activities 

2. an elaboration of stated and implied purposes 

3. a description of inputs made 

4. an enumeration of results and consequences 

5. an analysis of the relationship of the results to objectives, of inputs 
to service and of impact on the community 

Evaluation studies vary in their intensity of measurement along the hierarchy 
that ranges from description of inputs, through clientele participation, clien- 
tele reaction, quantity of service, quality of service and impact. on clients. 
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to the impact on the total community. A study costs more in time and money as 
it measures higher levels of the hierarchy. More studies are needed, at 'all 
levels, of more community services. Experiment stations probably should engage 
only in research at the higher levels of the hierarchy, including discovery of 
procedures for determining community impact. 

Attention should be given to keeping evaluative research projects manage- 
able in size and clear as to what is being evaluated. For example, in a study 
of a community swimming pool, the number of people using the pool in a given 
area is direct and controllable. But trying to determine the overall impact 
of the swimming pool on the health of the local community as a secondary bene- 
fit is much more difficult. Preference should be given to projects identified 
by the coimnunity as necessary to assist in local decision making on public 
policy or on public spending questions. 



Evaluation of State and National Policies 

The magnitude of expenditures on state and national policies warrants a 
different and more intensive approach to evaluation. In recent years, pilot 
or experimental projects have been funded by the federal government under the 
assumption that experience with the pilot projects would play a major role in 
determining whether or not the program should be expanded to a national scale. 
Evaluation of such projects offers scientists an opportunity to have significant 
impact on the shaping of state and national programs and policies. 

In these instances, evaluation research borrows considerably from conven- 
tional experimental work with before, after, and control group measurements 
made and compared with alternative program provisions. Emphasis would be placed 
at the higher levels of the hierarchy referred to above. Thus, an evaluation 
of a congregate meals for the elderly program might include not only the effects 
of different program provisions on the number of clients served, but also the 
effects on nutritional levels, perceived physical health and physical health 
as measured by such standards as decline in nutritionally related diseases or 
improved tests of blood or urine. Such evaluation might also include effects 
on the social-psychological health as measured by such concepts cis social inter- 
action or sense of. belonging. Such detailed evaluations might be desirable for 
local programs as well as for state and national programs and policies, but 
the distinction between the two levels of evaluation studies is made for a prac- 
tical reason. With limited research resources, the more inclusive and expen- 
sive evaluations should be reserved for state and national programs and poli- 
cies, where the magnitude of prospective program expenditures and program bene- 
fits would be expected to be greater. 

Methodological Studies 
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In Assessing Local Needs 

Planning for community service programs is dependent on estimates of fu- 
ture needs and use. The development of most community services requires con- 
siderable lead time and significant community and outside resources. The 
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identification o£ improved techniques for projecting community service require- 
ments can assist communities in their choices for providing such services. 

Research should be directed toward the development of data collection and 
analysis procedures for estimating future community service requirements in 
local and regional areas. To the extent possible, these improved methodologies 
should use, bu^ nr>''<: be limited to, existing data sources such as the census. 
Research efforts night explore both highly sophisticated projection techniques 
and improved techniques in use at the local level. Clearly this involves more 
than population projections. It also involves the relation between the size 
and makeup of the population and service requirements of various kinds. 

As part of this effort, research that reviews and analyzes past projection 
efforts should be supported. 



Assessing National Needs for Community Services in Rural Areas 

Legislators at both the state and national level need information to iden- 
tify gaps in the community services area on the rural scene. There are a variety 
of concepts of need for community service^: 

1. Normative needs (standards defined by experts) 

2. Felt needs (wants not always conditioned by costs or availability 
of resources) 

3. Expressed needs or pressure points (as indicated by waiting lists 
for housing services, time required to gain a doctor's appointment, 
etc.) 

4. Comparative need (discrepancy between service availability and use 
in Community A and Community B is a comparative need in Community B) 

The Committee questions the comparative advantage of using academic re- 
sources to identify and quantify felt or expressed needs. To the extent that 
such concepts of need are useful, they can be better identified and measured 
by people on the local scene. We do, however, see the advisability of using 
academic resources for the identification and measurement of normative and 
comparative needs. The research problem would be to: 

1.. Establish a normative need or set of standards by consultation with 
experts e.g., adults of specific age brackets should receive one 
complete physical per year and minor check-ups- two times per year. 
It could be established that each of .these requires X amounts of 
physician's time. The total population of this clientele would re- 
quire X number of physicians to deliver this service. This is com- 
pared to Y number of "physicians currently available. 

2. Establish the rates of use of specific services by such character- 
istics as age, sex, education, income; by type of conununity- -urban 
suburban, or rural. 
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3. Compare the actual use of specific services among the different types 
of communities and the normative standard. Standards set by experts 
are not inviolate; comparative need is an alternative measure. Com- 
parative need for rural communities would be estimated by comparing 
■ actual use with predicted use where predicted use is based on exist- 
ing usage rates for urban communities with the appropriate adjustments 
for differences in such characteristics as age., sex, and education. 
Normative need for rural areas would be estimated by comparing actual 
use with use rates judged by experts as desirable rates. 

It is suggested that small scale pilot projects be initiated to test alter- 
.native instruments for collecting such data, to trace out the practicality of 
the implications of normative versus comparative need concepts, and to obtain 
estimates of the cost of collecting such information on a national scale. 



Assessment of Community Service Needs in Rural America 

The rationale for assessing the community service needs in rural areas has 
been presented in the previous section. The Committee chose to distinguish 
between methodological studies of need assessment and the actual assessment of 
community service needs in rural areas, largely because of the magnitude of 
research resources that would need to be devoted to a national assessment 
of community services needs. It is suggested that such research would provide 
useful information relative to the projection of the rate of use in specific 
communities where the past rates of use of community services have been limited 
by the availability of such services. 
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Part IV 
PRIORITY RECOMMENDATIONS 



It was noted earlier in this report that the Committee's deliberations 
were i?,uided by a strategy of placing community service categories and subcate- 
gory, in jrows and research program categories and subcategories in columns to 
form a table. The Committee would then attempt to place priorities on each cell 
of the table. With a table of 60 rows (community service sub-categories) and 
5 columns (considering only the research program categories without considera- 
tion of subcategories of research) for a total of 300 cells within the matrix, 
the task of placing priorities on individual cells would indeed be a formidable 
one. 

The Committee considered the strategy of reducing the complexity of priority 
setting by considering only major categories of services such as physical, 
physical-people, and people services; or at the next level, utilities, highways 
and roads, public safety" and planning. It was concluded that establishing 
priorities at these levels of aggregation would be meaningless. The Committee 
amended the strategy to establish priorities in the rows and then in the columns. 
Considering the resources available to the region, perhaps only those cells 
represented by high priority rows and high priority columns would be considered 
high priority research. 

The columns of the table also represent some unique problems. Some sub- 
categories of research programs, for example, the category of alternative or- 
ganizational structure with subcategories of costs-quantity-quality relation- 
ships, cost-benefit-effectiveness studies, distribution of burdens and benefits, 
system adaptability and measures of consumer satisfactions, were not sufficiently 
independent to be considered separately. Thus, in this particular instance, 
the program category should be considered as a whole. In other program cate- 
gories, the subcategories were sufficiently independent so that an appraisal 
of priorities at the subcategory level was appropriate, e.g., methodological 
studies of projecting the local demands for ?jrvices and in assessing national 
needs for community services. This in and of itself would not constitute a 
problem. In fact, considering the alternative organizational structure as an 
aggregate would reduce the number of cells within the matrix, and, therefore, 
would make the setting of priorities more comprehensible. 

Any satisfaction with even minor simplification, however, was short lived. 
If a specific research activity was considered as having high priority, would 
it be considered high priority for all research organizations? Or, were there 
particular organizations that had a unique advantage in one or more kinds of 
research? It was agreed that particular organizations did have unique capa- 
bilities for particular kinds of research, and, therefore, that priorities for 
specific research activity should not be considered independent of research 
organizations. It was also readily agreed that the relevant research organi- 
zations for consideration by this Committee were Agriculture Experiment Sta- 
tions operating either individually or in combination of two or more states, 
the Economic Research Service of the- U. S. Department of Agriculture, and the 
Northeast Regional Center for Rural Development. 
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The question of priority relative to magnitude of resources was also 
raised. If specific research was high priority for a small amount of resources, 
would it also be high priority for a large amount of resources? No precise 
definition of "large*» or »'small" was developed, but it is clear that the re- 
sources required for studies of alternative organizational arrangements and 
for the national assessment of community service needs in rural areas would 
be large both in terms of the number of disciplines involved and in terms of 
the magnitude of scientific manpower and financial support. It is clear, also, 
that the methodological studies of projecting needs for community services in 
local areas and methodological studies in assessing national needs for community 
services are a much smaller undertaking. Evaluation studies, particularly of 
local projects are currently being carried out largely by the Cooperative 
Extension Service in the various states, and, hence, represent very little 
expenditure of resources from Experiment Station, Northeast Regional Center 
for Rural Develop.7^ent , or Economic Research Service. Evaluation of state and 
national programs and policies probably requires a resource commitment some- 
where between the ''small'* amount of resource required for methodological or 
state-of-knowledge studies and the "large'' amounts required for studies of 
alternative organizational structure and the national assessment of needs for 
community services, in rural areas. 

The Committee agreed that the question of establishing cell priorities 
in a table of 60 rows and 7 columns*, when combined with the questions of prior- 
ity for whom and for how much resources, was incomprehensible. Thus, the stra- - 
tegy developed was to establish priorities of services based on the criteria 
discussed earlier in this section, and then to address the question of who 
should conduct the research, taking into account the additional criteria of 
resources required and unique capabilities of specific organizations. 



Priorities for Community Service Categories 



The Committee implemented the strategy outlined in the previous section 
by rating each service category as high, medium or low, and assigning a score 
of three, two or one, respectively. The resulting scores were arrayed and 
divided into four levels: highest, high, medium or low priority. The results 
are presented in Table 1 below. For a more complete definition of the cate- 
gories, see Appendix A. 



*The seven columns represent the 7 categories and subcategories of research 
programs: 1) current states of knowledge; 2) alternative organizational struc- 
tures; 3) evaluation of local projects;. 4) evaluation of state and national 
programs and policies; 5) methodological studies in projecting local needs; 
6) methodological studies in assessing national needs and 7) national needs 
assessment. 
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Table 1 



Priority Recommendations o£ Service Categories 



Identification 
(in Appendix A) 



Community Service 



Priority Rating 



I- 


a- 


5 


Solid Waste 


highest 


I- 


c~ 


4 


Public Housing 


highest 


III- 


•b- 


1 


Preventive Health Care 


highest 


III- 


•b- 


2 


Long-term Health Care 


highest 


III- 


•c- 


2 


Elementary and Secondary 










Public Education 


highest 


III- 


-f~ 


2 


Social Services for the 










Aging 


highest 


III- 


-f- 


4 


Social Services for 








Children 


highest 


I- 


-a- 


3 


Sewage and Drainage 


high 


IL 


-c- 


-2 


Land-use Control 


high 


11" 


-e- 


-2-a 


Public Transportation 


high 








for People 


III 


-a 




Information and Referral 


high 


III 


"b- 


-2 


Diagnostic and Treatment 


high 








Health Services 


III 


-f- 


-5 


Social Services for the 








Handicapped 


high 



II-e-2 

II-b-2 
III-c-4 III-f-4 
III-c-1 III-f-1 
III-e-1 III-h-3 



all others 



Land Transportation Services 
(for both goods and people) 

Planning 

Adult Education 

Pre-school Education 

Vocational Training and 
Re- training 



medium 
medium 
medium 
medium 

medium 

low 



The Committee recognizes that a number of service categories in Table 1, 
such as public housing, land-use control and public transportation systems 
may be a part of the assignment for future ad hoc committees. This Committee 
feels no jurisdictional rights with respect to these topics. They are simply 
presented as interim information to researchers and research administrators. 

Priorities for Research Programs by Organizations 

It is not the intention of the Committee to recommend that any particu- 
lar organization refrain from conducting a specific kind of research, father, 
the Committee approach was to consider the resource requirements of each kind 
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o£ research and to consider the unique capabilities of the relevant research 
organizations--the Experiment Stations acting singly or in combination, the 
Economic Research Service of the U.S.D.A., and the Northeast Regional Center 
for Rural Development. 



Studies of the Current Status of Knowledge 

This kind of research could be organized in a variety of ways. For example, 
studies could be organized around categories or subcategories of research pro- 
grams, such as cost-quantity-quality relationships or evaluation research, 
regardless of the application to specific services. Alternatively, studies 
could be organized around specific services such as preventive health care, or 
special attention could be given to such program categories as alternative 
organizational structures and evaluation research. 

The Committee has no unique insights as to how such studies would be best 
organized but suggests that this be determined to a large extent by the interests 
and skills of personnel available. This type of study is viewed not as a team 
effort but as a series of one-person efforts that requires dedication by ex- 
perienced researchers. It is suggested that the kind of activity is not par- 
ticularly suited to the usual joint appointment of Experiment station researchers 
where teaching, extension or committee duties could disrupt and delay the pro- 
gress of the work. The Committee suggests that the Economic Research Ser- 
vice of the U. S. Department of Agriculture and the Northeast Regional Center 
for Rural Development have a comparative advantage for this type of research 
activity. 



Alternative Organizational Arrangements 

Studies in this category, emphasizing, of course, the highest priority 
community services^ are large scale undertakings in terms of the magnitude of 
resources required, the variety of disciplines that need to be involved and 
the variety of alternative organizational arrangements that need to be investi- 
gated. The Committee recommends that the Experiment Stations, because of the 
variety of social sciences and other disciplines available to them in the colleges 
of the land-grant university, have a comparative adva'i^tage for studies of alter- 
native organizational structure. Clearly, the magnit^Hie of resources required 
for studying even the highest priority community servic^is is so large as to 
indicate a need for cooperative work involving two or mre stations and for 
outside funding. Outside funding will necessitate in.i.^vative management of 
resources so that contract deadlines can be met. 



Evaluation Research 

Evaluation of local projects is now undertaken largely by the Cooperative 
Extension Service in the various states. The Committee sees no reason for 
recommending a change. There are instances, however, where both the evalua- 
tion activity and the relations between research and extension and between 
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research and action agencies in the state could benefit from greater involve- 
ment by research personnel, largely in a consulting role, in the evaluation 
activity. 

It might appear that the state program and policies should be evaluated 
by the individual experiment stations and national programs and policies by 
the Economic Research Service. Decisions as to who should do what are, however, 
not always that simple. State programs sometimes become national programs or 
influence the shaping of national programs and policies. Ostensilply, state 
programs are often financed with federal monies. Research organizations such 
as the Economic Rese?,ich Service are often involved in essentially state activi- 
ties, and contribute considerably to that research and to an intelligence func- 
tion at the national level regarding problems and possible solutions of those 
problems in the various states. ^ 

The Committee sees merit. in cooperative arrangements between the Experi- 
ment Stations and the Economic Research Service and other agencies in the 
federal government in the conduct of evaluation research. Consideration of 
the magnitude of funds going into programs related to community services gives 
this kind of research a high priority.* 

Research on Methodologies for Assessing and Projecting Local Needs 

Overbuilt or underbuilt facilities for community services are expensive 
monuments to erroneous public decisions. The Committee is conscious of the 
reluctance of researchers to project into the future. But local decision makers 
must look into the future and they need help. Decisions have to be made, be 
they based on good projections or bad projections. It is suggested that this • 
kind of activity be given a high priority, for a relatively small amount of 
resources, by Experiment Stations. Perhaps a demographer working with an 
economic developer (both on a part-time basis), working with data from the 
entire region, could accomplish this task. 



Assessment of National Needs 

It is the recommendation of the Committee that both the methodological 
studies and the actual assessment of community service needs in rural- areas 
are appropriate activities for the Economic Research Service. We see 
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*The reader might ask what is the difference between evaluative research 
of state and national programs and that research aimed at assessing the effects 
of alternative organizational arrangements. Clearly, they are partially over- 
lapping sets Not all alternative organizational arrangements for providing 
community services are the result of state and national program and policies. 
But state and federal governments do sometimes foster the development of alter- 
native organizational arrangements and evaluation of these efforts to develop 
new arrangements would be considerably complimented by empirical research on 
costs, effectiveness and consumer satisfaction with existing organizational 
arrangements. 
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many advantages to having the responsibility for the methodological studies 
resting with the organization that would conduct the national assessment. 
Clearly, the assessment has to be coordinated at a national level if results 
are to serve as a useful guide to future Congressional action. 



Summary of Recommendations Regarding Research Programs 

The recommendations of the Committee regarding the comparative advantage 
of the Experiment Stations either individually or in combination, the Economic 
Research Service, and the Northeast Regional Center for Rural Development in 
the conduct of specific kinds of research are summarized in Table 2 below. 
An^'H*^ represents a high- comparative advantage, an **M** represents a medium- 
comparative advantage and an "L'^ represents a low- comparative advantage. 



Table 2 

Comparative Advantage of Research Organizations 
With Respect to Research Program Categories 



Research Organizations 



Exp er iment E conomi c NERCRD 
Research Programs Stations Research 

Service 



States of Knowledge L H H 

Alternative Organizational Arrangements H * M L 
Evaluation: 

Local Projects L L L 
State and National Programs and 

Policies M to H H L 

Methodological Studies-- 

of Assessing and Projecting Local Needs H L L 

of Assessing National Needs L K L 

National Assessment of Community Service 

Needs in Rural Areas L H L 




As indicated in Table 2, the Committee suggests that the Agricultural 
Experiment Stations have their greatest comparative advantage in studies of 
alternative organizational arrangement and methodological studies for assess- 
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ing and projecting local community service needs. The latter require, however, 
a more limited amount of resources. Following closely in terms of comparative 
advantage are evaluation of state and national programs and policies that re- 
quire resources on a scale approaching the analyses of alternative organizational 
arrangements . 

The Economic Research Service, and more particularly, its Economic Develop- 
ment Division (EDD) , as might be expected, has a high comparative advantage 
in a number of areas; current states of knowledge studies, evaluation of state 
and national programs and policies, methodological studies of community service 
needs in rural areas, and the actual conduct of national needs assessment studies. 
The resource requirements for two of these--the current studies of states of 
knowledge and methodological studies are, however, quite low relative to the 
resources available to the EDD. For example, one or two persons working on 
states-of- knowledge studies. in any particular point in time would be consistent 
with the high priority rating. The Committee sees no real alternative to ERS 
in the conduct of national-needs-assessment studies. We are also hopeful that 
the Economic Research Service, particularly through its employees stationed 
in the field, can make valuable contributions to studies of alternative organi- 
zational arrangements. 

The Northeast Regional Center for Rural Development is judged to have its 
greatest comparative advantage in the conduct of states of knowledge studies. 
By making arrangements with experienced researchers who are due for sabbatical 
leave or can obtain leaves without pay, the Center can insure that the researchers 
are away from their home environment and associated disruptions, so that work 
on these projects can proceed effectively. The low comparative-advantage rat- 
ings on other research programs does not mean that the Center cannot make a 
valuable contribution in these areas. It is expected that the Center will 
facilitate the development of proposals for studies of alternative organizational 
structure and for the evaluation of national programs and policies and that it 
will assist In the search for outside funding via either contracts or grants. 
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A Note on Multi-Disciplinary Research with Special 
Reference to Studies of Alternative Organizational Structure 

The Committee members are especially concerned about coordination of re- 
search activities among the various disciplines. Too often multi-disciplinary 
research sinks to the lowest common denominator, e.g., the sociologists feel 
constrained to doing only those things that economists understand and agree on 
and vice versa. Yet, complete independence of efforts by the researchers of 
the various disciplines is indefensible in that it can result in one discipline 
analyzing one set of alternative arrangements and another discipline analyzing 
still anoi-her set of organizational structures, perhaps even a s^t producing a 
different- service. The result would be a wasteful lack of additivity of the 
findings of the various efforts. We suggest that at a minimum, multi-disciplinary 
research teams should be assembled that can agree to analyze, first, a particular 
service or set of services; second, a particular set of alternative organiza- 
tional structures; and third, a particular sample of control and producing units 
within an organizational structure. Within this extent of agreement, there is 
ample room for specialization and cooperation among the disciplines on such 
outcomes of alternative organizational arrangements as cost-quantity-^quality 
relationships, system adaptability, citizen satisfaction and the distribution 
of costs and benefits. 
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ad hoc Committee on Community Services Research for a 
Northeast Regional Rural Development Research Program 

Background 

Community Services research was one of the high priority problem areas 
identified for rural development research throughout the Northeast in the Task 
Force report Rural Development Research in the Northeast for the Next Five 
Years A Framework. This report is sometimes referred to as the Bird-Brandow 
report . The Task Force was set up by the Northeast Regional Agricultural 
Research Planning Committee, a joint state agricultural experiment station - 
U. S. Department of Agriculture body. 

The Task Force did not attempt to select particular research projects nor 
to say specifically how the research should be undertaken. Rather, among its 
recommendations for organizing for rural development research in the Northeast, 
the Task Force proposed that the Northeast Regional Center for Rural Development 
(NERCRD) give continuing attention to problem identification, priorities, pro- 
gram planning and organization for rural development research. The Northeast 
State Agricultural Experiment Station Directors and the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture have requested the NERCRD to implement this Task Force recommendation 

As a first response to the request, the Center is establishing an ad hoc 
Committee on Community Services Research. Comparable ad hoc Committees will 
be formed for other priority problem areas. It is anticipated that the Center 
will also establish a continuing committee, the Northeast Regional Rural 
Development Research Program Committee, to prepare recommendations for an 
overall program of rural development research for the region. The recommenda- 
tions for a regional program will be submitted for consideration of research 
administrators and investigators in the State Agricultural Experiment Stations 
and in the U. S. Department of Agriculture. The expectation is that the recom- 
mendations will be reviewed and updated periodically. 

In addition to investigators, the membership of each ad hoc Committee will 
include representatives of research users, in keeping with the spirit of the 
recommendations in the Task Force report. 



The Charge 

The general purpose of the ad hoc Committee on Community Services Research 
is to make recommendations for a program of needed research for the Northeast 
in the area of community services. Such recommendations are intended to provide 
a focus and a specificity for this area of rural development research which was 
not possible in'^the Task Force report. Recommendations are desired for a re- 
search program covering the next 5 years • 

The community services area is roughly - but not entirely - analagous to 
what economists call public goods or services. Many - but not all - community 
services are provided through government or some form of group action. Many 
of the services are provided by way of public decisions rather than in a market. 
The community services area includes but is not limited to health services and 
facilities, social welfare services, educational services, transportation 
systems for people, solid waste disposal, sewage disposal, water for domestic 
and industrial use, police and fire protection, and recreational services. 
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Some of the on-going public programs mandated to provide financial or 
other assistance in the area of rural community services use operating defini- 
tions which are much broader than- the definition of rural used in the 1970 U, S. 
Census of Population. The Census definition includes as **rural^' the people 
living on farms, in the countryside, and in centers of less than 2,500 people. 
The Committee should give special attention to community service research needs 
for rural areas as defined by the Census. However, to be responsive to the 
knowledge needs of operating programs which use a broader definition of "rural*', 
the Committee should not exclude consideration of community services research in 
non-metropolitan places defined as those outside the urban centers of 50,000 or 
more 



Specific Functions 

1) To identify the community services which should receive highest priority 
for research. 

2) To identify the aspects of the selected community services which should 
receive the greatest attention. 

3) To identify specific research questions which meet the criteria of 
significance, researchability , and relevance to group decisions and 
action, 

4) To suggest the relative priority for the research questions (perhaps 
by such groupings as high, medium and low), taking into account such 
factors as (a) the state of current knowledge, (b) knowledge needs 
for policy and program purposes, (c) when the knowledge is needed and 
the time likely to be needed to produce the knowledge by research, 
(d) potential benefits and their distribution among classes of bene- 
ficiaries, (e) availability of researchers competent for the tasks 
required, and (f) availability of funds. 

5) To suggest whether each question requires new research or whether 
the needed knowledge might be provided by retrieving, synthesizing, 
and interpreting useful information which already exists in sources 
such as past research, available data on social and economic trends, 
and experiences in dealing with similar problems. 

6) To suggest, in each instance, whether the research question could be 
most appropriately attacked, for example: 

(a) By the initiation of a new regional research project by 
investigators within the State Agricultural Experiment 
Stations; 

(b) By the initiation of state research projects within one 
or more of the State Agricultural Experiment Stations or 
the 1890 land-grant institutions; 

(c) By a research unit of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
e.g., the Economic Research Service or the Agricultural 

O Research Service; 
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(d) By the Northeast Regional Center for Rural Development; 

(e) By a federal research agency outside of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture; 

(f) By some other public or private research agency; 

(g) Or, by some combination of the above. 

5) If best researched as a regional research project or with regional 
input: (a) suggest a tentative list of investigators who might be 
interested in being invited by the appropriate body of the North- 
east State Agricultural Experiment Station Directors to prepare a 
regional project proposal or to take a new tack under an existing 
regional project; and (b) prepare a preliminary estimate of the 
Scientist Man Years (SMY's) required to conduct the research and 
. a preliminary estimate of the monetary requirements exclusive of 
SMY^s. 



Suggested Guides for Committee Operations 

It is recognized that establishing priorities is a difficult and somewhat 
arbitrary process. Some research may be high priority for small amounts of 
effort but low priority for large scale undertakings. -Conversely other research 
may not be worth initiation unless funded at a 'high level. But some judgments 
on priorities are sorely needed. 

The proposed program should reflect the present and future needs of rural 
people for community services and should reflect a goal of access to these 
services roughly comparable to that enjoyed by urban citizens. Although the 
primary concern is with the welfare of rural people, as defined, this does not 
preclude a study of an entire service delivery system. 

The Committee need not feel unduly constrained in its program recommenda- 
tions by the financial resources in sight at this time. Nevertheless, funds 
will not be unlimited and this fact will be reflected in the relative priority 
ratings assigned the different segments of the research program. 

Among the issues which the Committee should consider in identifying speci- 
fic research questions are: (1) perceived needs for community services to serve 
rural people generally and different categories of rural people such as the 
elderly, (2) the costs and effectiveness of alternative methods for providing 
services, e.g., public, private, or a combination of public and private, 
(3) alternative methods of increasing access to services, (4) alternative 
methods, of financing service delivery systems, (5) the organization and loca- 
tion of services, (6) the appropriate services in different kinds of communities, 
(7) the quality of services, and (8) the processes and strategies for bringing 
about changes with respect to community services. This is not meant to be an 
exhaustive list. 
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The first audience for the recommendations of the Committee will be in- 
vestigators and research administrators who decide on what research to under- 
take and what projects to support. However, the purpose of the research is 
to provide information which will be useful to policy-makers and program ad- 
ministrators, in both the public and private sectors, and to citizens generally 
in making wise decisions as to community service systems for rural people of 
the region. 

The Committee may wish to go beyond its own membership in seeking inform- 
ation which will assist in the development of its recommended program of com- 
munity services research. 



Resources Available to the Committee 

The Northeast Regional Center for Rural Development will endeavor to 
provide the Committee with the support which it may feel is needed to complete 
its assignment; e.g. consultants on specific topics. 

Relation to Other Committees 

The recommendations of the Community Services Research Committee will be 
submitted to the Center's Northeast Regional Rural Development Research Program 
Committee which will also be receiving, reviewing, and evaluating the recom- 
mendations of the ad hoc committees for other high priority problem areas. The 
ad hoc Committee reports will be the basis for the Research Program Committee's 
proposing an overall program of rural development research which the Center will 
submit to the Northeast State Agricultural Experiment Station Directors and to 
research administrators in the U. S. Department of Agriculture. In addition, 
copies of the Research Program Committee's recommendations will be provided to 
the committee known as NEC- 14, established by the Northeast State Agricultural 
Experiment Station Directors and comprised of department chairmen or their 
representatives. The NEC- 14 Committee will be invited to give its reactions to 
the recommended program to the Northeast Station Directors. 
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Community Services Identification 



Service Category 

I. Physical Services —Definition: Services which influence, alter, and 
determine the physical and biological environment of a community. 

A. Utilities 

1. Water — Definition: Provision of water for home, community, and 
industrial uses; includes planning, construction, service rates, 
and collections. 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

Department of Finance, Planning, Public Works, Public Utilities 
Commission, Private Water Supply Companies, Special Authorities. 

2. Power- -Def inition: Provision of electricity and gas for home, 
community, and industrial uses; includes planning, financing, 
constructing, servicing, rates, and collections. 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

Department of Planning, Public Utilities Commission, Private 
Energy Supply Companies 

3. Sewage and Drainage --Def inition: Activities relating to the 

* planning, construction, financing, servicing, and charging for 
these services; includes regular sewers, storm sewers, and other 
special drainage projects. 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

Departments of Finance, Planning, and Public Health may have 
special districts and/or authorities 

4. Communication- -Def inition: All matters relating to the provision 
of telephone service, community television. 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

Public Utilities Commission, Private Telephone Company, Cable TV, 
etc. 



-"This classification is adapted with minor modification from Inventory 
of Social Services for the Stockton Metropolitan Area by McCalla, Cauchois, 
and Hackett for the Center for Community Development, University of Califor- 
nia, Davis, Extension, February 1970. 
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5. Solid Wastes- -Definition: Includes provision of regular gar- 
bage pick-up, garden refuse collection, and miscellaneous other 
pick-ups of trash, refuse, etc. 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

Departments of Finance, Planning, Public Works, Public Utili- 
ties Commission, and Private Hauling Companies 

B. Roads, Streets, and Frontage Improvements 

1- Streets and Highways - -Definition: All matters relating to planning, 
financing, constructing, and maintaining of roads, streets, curbs, 
bicycle paths, sidewalks, and other frontage improvements except 
lights and storm sewers. 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

Departments of Planning, Public Works, Streets or Roads, and 
State Department of Transportation, 

2. Lighting- -Definition: All matters relating to planning, financing, 
constructing, maintaining and servicing street lighting; organiza- 
tion of lighting districts, contractual arrangements, bonds, and 
collections. 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

Departments of Planning and Public Works, Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, Private Electric Companies, and Special Lighting Districts. 

3. Traffic Control- -Definition : Planning, locating, installing, and 
servicing traffic lights, street names, traffic signs, parking 
zones and parking meters; determination of traffic patterns, 
long-range traffic control planning; enforcement of traffic 
regulations; municipal, county, and state. 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

Departments of Police, Public Works, Streets or Roads, County 
and State Police. 

C. Housing 

1, Zoning- -Definition ; Determination of land-use patterns; hearing 
procedures; determination of patterns of highest and best use; 
administration of general zoning procedures. 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

Planning Agencies. 
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2. Building Permits- ~Definition: The granting of construction per- 
mits and inspection to insure that building-code specifications 
are met for both new and remodeled residential and commercial 
construction. 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

Department of Building Safety and/or Public Works, Planning and 
Code Enforcement or Building Inspection. 

3. Housing Inspection- -Definition: Enforcement of the housing code; 
enforcement of minimum health and safety standards in existing 
residential buildings. 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

Department of Code Enforcement of Building Inspection, Fire 
Department, Local or County Health Department. 

4. Public Housing- "Definition: All matters relating to the planning, 
construction, maintenance, and operation of public housing facili- 
ties; leased housing programs, project development, etc., with 
special emphasis on housing for elderly and low income. 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

Planning Departments, Housing Authorities, State Departments of 
Welfare, Labor, Industry, and Health 

5. Redevelopment- -Definition: Matters relating to urban renewal 

as it affects residential housing and improvement in residential 
housing; environmental coordination with broader development in 
redevelopment projects- 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

Department of Finance, Planning, Public Works, Streets or Roads, 
Redevelopment Agency, Housing Authority, County and State Housing 
Agencies. 

D. Other Physical Services 

1. Landscaping- -Definition: Planning, development, and maintenance 
of public areas such as medians, street margins, parks, etc.; 
essentially involves the contribution of landscaping to public 
developments. 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

Departments of Parks and Recreation, Planning, Public Works, 
Streets or Roads, and County and State Recreation Agencies. 
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2. Flood Control-Definition: Public and private planning construe 
runott, flood insurance. 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

Local Governing Body, Public Works Department, County and State 
Environmental Departments, U. S. Corps of Engineers 

3. Pest Control-Definition: Preliminary surveys, planning and 
action designed to regulate pest populations' (Insects' fn'als. 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

County Public Works Department, Special Spray Districts, and SPCA. 

II. P;;y^^^;l:P^°Pl^ services-Definition: Services which influence both 
the physical-biological environment of a community and the behavior 
patterns of individuals in the community are defined as joint physical 
and social services affecting the environment of the com^u^ity!^^ 

A. Public Safety 

1. Police-Definition: All activity designed to enforce the laws 
and protect people and property from illegal activities: does 
n^L'"^ prosecution of violators, only apprehension; crime 
prevention, and crime control. 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

Department of Police, County District Attorney and Sheriff 
State Police, and FBI. ncxxij., 

2. General Public Safety-Definition: General services relating 
to community and individual safety not assumed under specific 
categories; such things as civil defense, disaster control and 
relief; injurious environmental pollution of water, air, and 
soil; industrial safety; education campaigns for home, highway, 
and industrial safety; consumer and health protection. 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

County Offices of Civil Defense and Sheriff, Civil- Defense 
Council of Agencies, Health Districts, Medical Societies 
County Health and/or Welfare Councils, and Cooperative Extension 
utrices, 

3. Fire-Definition: Preventive services designed to reduce or 
eUmmate conditions of fire hazard; public education on fire 
safety; fire control; and fire fighting. 
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Illustrative organizationa.l arrangements. 

Local Fire and Public Works Departments, Water Authorities, 
Special Fire Districts, Private Fire-Fighting Companies. 

4. Courts^- -Definition : All elements of the criminal and civil 
justice systems; prosecution of alleged violation of municipal, 
city, state, and federal civil and criminal ordinances and codes. 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

Local Justices or Magistrates, County Small Claims and Superior 
Courts, District Attorney, Public Defender's Office, Non-profit 
Legal-Aid Organizations. 

5. Correctional Programs for Adults- -Definition : Programs for people 
detained regarding law violation; supervisory activities for 
individuals reentering society; rehabilitation programs both 

in and outside of custody, for example, parole, probation, work 
furlough. 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

County Jails and Office of Parole, Public and Private Employment 
Services, Special Manpower Programs. 

6. Correctional Programs- -Youth- -Definition: Programs for minors 
who have either violated the law or come from unhealthy family 
situations. 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

Public and Private Juvenil-^ Homes, Youth Employment Services, 
School Districts, County Courts and District Attorney. 

7. Legal Aid- -Definition: All matters pertaining to legal advice 
and assistance to individuals, groups, or businesses involved 
with the three stages of the law and justice system: (1) protec- 
tion and apprehension: (2) prosecution and (3) correctional and 
punitive; both private and publicly provided legal services. 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

Public Defender's Office, Non-profit Legal-Aid Organizations. 
B. Planning 

1. Development and Redevelopment- -Definition: The planning, financing, 
and constructing of new public and private housing, industrial, 
and service developments, planning, finance and construction of 
redevelopment and renewal projects, with the exception* of housing 
proj ects. 
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Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

Municipal Department of Finance and Planning, Redevelopment, 
Authority, Housing Authority, County Department of Planning, 
Economic Development Associations or Councils, Chamber of Commerce. 

2. Planning- ^Definition: All processes relating to planning; physical 
and social planning; project and long-run comprehensive planning. 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

Local Department of Finance and Planning, Housing Authority, 
Economic Development Council, County Planning and Public Works 
Departments. 

C. Environmental and Other Regulation 

1. Building Inspection --other than residential (factories, nursing 
homes, etc. 

2. Land-Use Control "-Definition: Enforcement of land-use codes 
(forest management, wild-life habitat, environmental protection) 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

Agricultural Districts, Use-Valtie Assessments, Scenic Easements, 
Fee Simple Purchase. 

3. Pollution control . 

D. Parks and Recreation 

1. Parks- -Def inition : All matters relating to planning, financing, 
acquiring, constructing, maintaining parks, park facilities, 
golf courses, and swimming pools; does not include programs 
carried on in parks and other facilities. 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

Local Department of Planning and Parks and Recreation, School 
District, County Planning and Parks and Recreation Depart- 
ments. 

2. General Recreation — Definition: Programs, activities, and 
facilities designed for general community participation at all 
age and economic levels. 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 
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Local Department of Parks and Recreation, Neighborhood or 
Community Recreation Centers, Housing Authority, Chamber of 
Commerce, Recreation Authority and/or Special District, Office 
of Aging. 

3. Youth Recreation- -Definition: Programs, activities, and facili- 
ties designed specifically to interest and occupy elementary and 
high school youth; emphasis on skill training and competition. 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

Local Department of Parks and l^ecreation. Scouts, Boys Club, 
Campfire Girls, Community Centers, Religious Centers, YMCA, YWCA. 

E. Transportation--Def inition: Includes provision of intracommunity 
public transportation; intercommunity transportation links, e.g., 
taxis; school-bus service; regulation of rates and service patterns. 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

Department of Streets or Roads, School Districts, Local Transporta- 
tion Systems, Special Transportation Districts, Special Categorical 
Programs, (e.g., elderly-only systems). This category was further 
subdivided into: 

1. Air Transportation A. People B. Goods 

2. Land Transportation A. People B. Goods 

3. Water Transportation A. People B. Goods 

III. People Services- -Def inition: Services which directly affect the indi- 
vidual in a nonphysical sense and -therefore affect the social environ- 
ment of the community members. 

A. Information and Referral Services--Def inition: Providing information 
to potential consumers about appropriate services available in the 
community and referral; it may include feedback to service providers 
and coordinators. 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

Local Department of Planning, MH-MR, I ^ R Office, Employment Office, 
Interagency Coordinating Committee, Health and Welfare Council, 
Council of Churches, Chamber of Commerce. 

B. Health Care - Physical and Mental. 

1. Preventive Health (physical and mental) --Definition: Programs 
aimed at maintaining health, e.g., nutritional .programs, smoking 
clinics, diet programs, immunization, control of communicable 
diseases, environmental health (e.g., milk and food inspection), 
• physical examinations, health education, special screening programs, 
counselling and referral activities of agencies which identify 
potential mental health problems. 
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Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

School Districts, County Health Departments, Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service, Public Welfare Off ice; Special Screening, e.g.. 
Cancer Society, Heart Association; Private Referral Services, 
e.g. , Life Line, HELP. 

2. Diagnostic, Treatment, and Out Patient Services -Definition: 
Services which diagnose and treat physical and mental illness. 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

Hospitals; Clinics: Private Dental, Medical, and Psychiatric 
Practioners; Group Practices; Public Health Nursing; Community 
Mental Health Programs; Dental Screenings and Follow-up Programs. 

3. Acute Health Services~ --Def inition : The physical provision of 
institutionalized treatment facilities for mental and physcial 
illnesses including emergency care. 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

Private and Public Hospitals, Ambulance Services, Non-Profit 
Associations Supporting Hospitals. 

4. Chronic and Long-Term Care- -Definition: Services for the chron- 
ically disabled. 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

Nursing Homes, Special Rehabilitation Centers, Home Care Alter- 
natives, Other Long-Term Care (Old-Age Homes) Alternatives; 
Special Treatment and Care Facilities for Alcoholics, Mentally 
111, Mentally Retarded; and Half-Way Houses. 

C. General Education Services 

1. Pre-school- -Definition : All programs, activities, and services 
of an educational nature designed for children before kinder- 
garten age. 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

Health District, Family Service Agency, Private Nursery Schools, 
Programs like Head Start, 

2. Elementary, Junior High, and High Schools — Definition: Institu- 
tionalized regular educational services, public and private, ^or 
children in the kindergarten through twelfth grade. 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

Consolidated and Contract School Districts. 
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3. Post High School Formalized Educations -Definition: Two- and Four- 
Year Colleges. 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

Community College, Vocational-Technicalvjrade Schools. 

4. Adult and Continuing Education— Definition: All educational 
activities for people who are not regular participants in the 
formalized education activity; night classes, extension classes, 
courses for credit or noncredit; educational updating which will 
include education for purposes of citizenship training as well as 
vocational . 

5. Library — Definition: All matters relating to the provision of 
library services. 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

Community and County Libraries, Community Action Council Pre- 
school Bookmobile, Housing Authority, 

D. Special Educational Services 

1. Special Education for Children — Definition: Educational activities 
for children requiring special attention; basically designed to 
provide educational opportunities for these children. 

Illustrative organizational arrangements, 

MH-MR, School District, Easter Seals Society, Association for 
Retarded Children, 

2, Special Education for Adults- -Definition: Education for physi- 
cally and mentally handicapped; education for the blind, deaf, 
and disabled; consumer and family management education, etc. 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

Department of Welfare or Assistance, Employment Office, School 
District, MH-MR, Chamber of Commerce. 

E. Employinent Services 

1, Vocational Training and Retrainings -Definition: Training for 

new entrants into the skilled and unskilled labor markets, train- 
ing to update skills, training to learn additional skills of those 
already in the labor market, training, to facilitate re-entry 
into the labor market. 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 
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State Employment Service, School Districts, Vocational-Technical 
Schools, Community Colleges, State Department of Special Programs, 
County and State Correctional Programs. 

2. Vocational Rehabilitations -Definition: Retraining of people who 
have some physical, social, or mental disability; training for 
people whose old skills have become invalidated by disability. 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

County and State Correctional Facilities, State Department of 
Labor Special Programs, School District, Vocational -Technical 
Schools, MH-MR. 

3. Placement- -Definition: Job location and matching; job referrals; 
special services devoted to the employment of hardcore minority 
groups . 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

Chamber of Commerce, State Employment Office, Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Appeals Board, State Departments of Education and Labor 
Parole Office. 

4. Testing and Counseling- -Definition: Vocational counseling and 
aptitude testing for youtli and adults. 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

State Employment Offices, Chambers of Commerce, State Departments 
of Education and Labor, Parole Offices. 

5. Job Development --Definition: Any effort devoted to the creation 
of employment opportunities for adults and youth: seeking of 
employment opportunities for hardcore unemployed and minority 
groups. 

6. Regulation- -Definition: Unemployment insurance, workmen's compen- 
sation, equal employment, child labor, wages and hours. 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

Economic Development Association, Chamber of Commerce^ State 
Department of Commerce. 

F. Social Services 

1. Income Supplement --Definition: Those programs which provide cash 
or inkind resources to families or individuals, including public 
assistance, supplemental security income (SSI) , medicaid, food 
stamps, donated foods, contributed emergency relief. 
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Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

Department of Social Service or Welfare, Social Security Admin- 
istration, Workmens' Compensation Office, Red Cross, Veterans 
Administration, Department of Health. 

2. Services to Aging- -Definition: Those programs which attend to 
the physical, social, and educational and employment needs and 
interests of the elderly, including home help to maintain them 
in their own homes. 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

Senior Citizens, Golden Age Club of the Salvation Army, RSVP, 
Congregate Feeding or Meals-on~Wheels, Homemaker Services, De- 
partment of Social Services. 

3. Services to Families and Adults -- Definition: Those programs 
which provide problem diagnoses, counseling and referral to 
individuals and families needing temporary or long-term assis- 
tance with problems of marital or parent-child relationships, 
financial management, home management, vocational and educa- 
tional choices, crises adjustment, family planning. 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

Family Service Society, Department of Social Services, crises 
intervention centers. Mental Health Clinics, Employment Office, 
Planned Parenthood. 

4. Children' s Services- -Def inition: Programs which are directed 
toward the care, protection, nurturing, and [optimal] development 
(physical, intellectual, and social) of children from conception 
to adulthood, including adoption, foster home placement, day 
care, the prevention of neglect and abuse and counseling. 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

Child Welfare Association, Family Service Center, Depar^tment 
of Social Service, Day Care Council, School District, Children's 
homes. Children's Rights organization. 

5. Services for the Handicapped- -Def inition: Programs directed 
toward the amelioration of physical, mental, and emotional handi- 
caps both through intervention in the environment and education/ 
training of the client. 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

Institute for the Rehabilitation of the Blind, Veterans Admin- 
istration, Association for Retarded Children, Mental Health 
• • Association, Comprehensive Child Development Cooperatives, Mus- 
cular Dystrophy, Multiple Sclerosis. 
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G. Citizenship/Voting- -Definition: Services to facilitate and encourage 
citizen participation in electoral matters. 

Illustrative organizational arrangements. 

League of Women Voters and other civic organizations, municipal and 
county governments. 

Note: Churches were not included as a separate service although as institutions 
they do provide or assist others to provide many of the services Hsted 
above. 
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Alternative Organizational Arrangements 

Governmental organization is a complex subject involving such elements as 
the form o£ government, fiscal capabilities, functions performed, and specific 
powers. It includes how citizen inputs are registered, the combining of fac- 
tors of production to produce public goods and services, and the evaluation of 
outcomes both in terms of cost and citizen satisfactions. Traditionally, re- 
search on organization has been viewed narrowly as involving the basic questions 
of form — i.e., commission form, executive form, etc. Quite obviously the area 
is much broader in content and result involving such research concerns as pre- 
dictions of cost, quality, quantity and equity as a function of alternative 
structures. Also involved is the complex area of intergovernmental relations 
and consolidation. This includes questions relating to intergovernmental ser- 
vice agreements, transfer of functions, annexation, consolidation, and federa- 
tion. Research in the area is further complicated by the fact that community 
services range on a continuum from public to private goods. 

Demand and Supply Relationships 

Economic theory provides excellent criteria by which private goods can be 
efficiently allocated in a private, competitive market. Prices at which sales 
are made reflect production costs, the marginal value of resources incorporated 
into the product, and the marginal value of the product to the consumer. Price 
movements signal producers to increase or decrease their production or to divert 
resources from one good to another. 

Such a competitive market situation is uncommon in the governmental sec- 
tor. Governmental or public goods and services do not lend themselves to direct 
money price determination because of joint consumption problems, externalities, 
exclusion costs, and distributional or welfare considerations. However, the 
demand-supply concept is relevant enough--especially in view of the growth of 
the polycentric organizational viewpoint — that it will be briefly discussed. 
It has implications not only in terms of the efficiency concept but for the 
other assignment criteria, equity, political accountability, and administra- 
tive effectiveness, as well. 

Demand - Estimation of the demand for government services is complex 
and circuitous. Fortunately, consumer demand signals can be identified for 
many services even though some are quite weak. The traditional individual 
preference approach is appropriate where strong price signals are available, 
e.g., a utility service for which user charges are imposed. 

Voting behavior often must be studied because the chain of interactions 
between consumer and service producer is tenuous. This can involve the be- 
havior of the electorate, legislators, pressure groups, and citizens *»voting 
with their feet.'* 

Political economists--especially of the public choice persuasion--have 
recently attempted to develop theoretical models in which political institu- 
tions are substituted for market process in efforts to link individual pre- 
ferences to public expenditures. 
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Lastly, the benefit-cost approach can be applied to analyze the demand for 
governmental goods and services, regardless of how weak the demand signals are. 

Supply - A governmental supply function relates service costs to output. 
Unfortunately, in the public sector the supply concept has as many or more con- 
ceptual problems as the demand concept. Governments appear to pursue a variety 
of goals, many of them conflicting, thus often rendering marginal cost optimality 
inapplicable. There is no assurance that the least cost solution will be 
selected. Also, governments operate in monopolistic markets thus causing 
their ^^.arginal cost curves not to be their supply curves. 

* Once again alternative formulations of supply must be derived. These 
include observing alternative qualitives of services subject to a budget con- 
straint, determining which governments should supply a service, and how well 
different groups of people (income classes, etc.) are and should be supplied. 
Distribution rules include input equality, output equality*, and resource allo- 
cation efficiency. 

Linkages - One of the most important considerations in studying the demand 
and supply of governmental servi^ces is that of analyzing the various actual and 
potential demand- supply linkages between different governmental structures. 
For example, control units have the actual legal responsibility to provide the 
service in question. Producer units actually produce the service under con- 
sideration. Several producer units may comprise one control unit. Still other 
units may contract to purchase the service in question. 

Various alternative organizational structures may arise from the situation 
surrounding a given service. in a particular locality. For example, a school 
district (control unit), with ten elementary schools (producer units), four 
junior highs (producer units), and two high schools (producer units) is one 
alternative structure. Another alternative organizational structure would be 
two school districts with. an appropriate number of elementary, junior high, 
and high schools. Other examples might include a township with a separate fire 
department and ambulance service versus combined services; or the township 
(control unit) could contract with a nearby city (producer unit) to provide 
fire protection and producing its own ambulance service. 

These alternative organizational structures would then cover the wide range 
of means of providing community services from local monopolies through inter- 
local cooperation and joint provision of services and contracting with private 
producers to a large scale inte^^ration of the means of providing a single ser- 
vice or group of services. Dema:i^d and supply considerations permeate this 
entire milieu. How they are resolved in an organizational sense has a pro- 
found effect upon the outcomes (products) and hence consumer (voter) satisfac- 
tions with the system. 



Various theorists have developed different governmental models for organi- 
zation and service assignment. They vary in the degree that they advocate 
centralization or decentralization of functions, powers, and activities among 
local and regional governments. Basically, there are three distinct choices. 
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wide services. Another favors a two-tier federation with a formal division 
of responsibilities between areawide and local units. Still another school 
favors a decentralized or polycentric approach to functional assignment. 

Consolidation - Consolidationists argue that intergovernmental unifica- 
tion will produce (1) economy in government, (2) greater public service inte- 
gration and coordination, (3) greater popular control over public service 
delivery, and (4) more efficient administration and equitable financing of 
public services. They contend that governmental fragmentation is at the heart 
of metropolitan service problems since local governments will not always 
cooperate and since fragmentation creates excessive variations in local 
capabilities. 

Where governmental consolidation has occurred, the quantity and quality of 
some public services has improved and services have been expanded into fringe 
areas. Service duplication has been eliminated and somewhat greater fiscal * 
equity in financing also has occurred. However, consolidations are still beset 
with vexing political problems--repre.sentation remains a source of conflict, 
pressures for service decentralization persist, and minority groups feel that 
their interests have suffered. 

Federation - Some advocate a formal, two-tier system of functional assign- 
ment. This involves the creation of a general purpose, areawide government 
which performs functions solely for and in conjunction with lower-tier units. 
Proponents of federation sa.y that unsystematic assignment of functional respon- 
sibilities will frequently produce too little centralization of areawide func- 
tions, sometimes overcentralization of local ones, and too little coordination 
of both. They desire the establishment of an areawide unit that determines 
priorities among regional functions, mediates interlocal functional conflict, 
and coordinates local decision making. 

Limited experience with two-tier government shows that areawide units have 
assumed a number of areawide functions and increased and standardized the scope 
of other public services. Interlocal functional conflicts have not always been 
mediated by the areawide units, however. This failure has led the States either 
to intervene or rely on other regional bodies for the performance of areawide 
functions. Two-tier arrangements also do not always result in the establish- 
ment of a general purpose areawide unit but sometimes one which has merely 
budgetary and areawide controls over other areawide bodies. 

Polycentricity - Polycentrists favor- an ad hoc bargained approach to 
assigning urban services. They agree that any areawide tier of government 
should have few pre-ordained or formally defined functional responsiblities. 
This allows most functions to be performed by lower-tier governments directly 
by contract with other, larger units of government. In this way, citizens 
will receive only those services they desire from lower- and upper-tier govern- 
ments. Thus, polycentrists generally favor a fragmented metropolitan governance 
set-up with largescale, upper-tier governments performing only those services 
that are bid for by local governments and lower-tier governments providing all 
other services. 
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The polycentric approach is basically a market model for organizing and allo- 
cating functions to different levels of government. 

Most areas exhibit a somewhat polycentric form of functional allocation. 
The alleged virtues pf the polycentric system are: (1) its protection of juris- 
dictional and individual independence in the performance of urban functions; 
(2) its responsiveness to the diverse public goods demand of a community; (3) 
its emphasis on bargained and cooperative coordination of functional activity; 
(4) its creation of an open system of multiple access to areawide and local 
jurisdictions; and (5) its emphasis on experimentation and incremental progress 
towards areawide governance. 

Problems \vith this system include the fact that citizens cannot always 
move to communities where they would like to live. Cooperation tends to odcur 
most frequently among homogenous jurisdictions and only in selected, noncon-- 
troversial functions. Moreover, special district accountability is not always 
apparent. Thus, polycentrism does little to ease interlocal functional con- 
flict. Indeed, it may allow such conflict to become institutionalized and place 
pressure on higher units of government to resolve such conflict. Also, it does 
not always heighten citizen choice or provide accountability. 

Theory and practice - The above models offer a systematic guide to design- 
ing functional assignment and organizational systems. However, most frequently 
less drastic procedural and structural adaptations are adapted. The A-95 
process (based on Budget Bureau Circular A-95 dated July 1969) has made an 
impact by expanding the level of interlocal information about local activities 
and made State and Federal governments more aware of the impact of their grant 
policies. 

Intergovernmental service agreements are importa'nt modifications in or- 
ganizaticfi and functional assignment. These are made with a \ariety of providers, 
deal with a wide range of items, and are made both on an areawide and local 
basis. Transfers and consolidation of functions are another way of changing 
functional assignments, but they are generally less widely practiced than inter- 
governmental service agreements. 

It is the contention of this committee that many of the issue's raised by 
the Consolidationists , Federationists and Polycentrists are both researchable 
and relevant issues with respect to community services'. Hence Ihe body of this 
report gives considerable attention to the study of alternative organizational 
arrangements for the delivery of community services. 
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